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dor fishery leaves home about the middle 
May. Arriving on the coast after a passage 
of two or three weeks, she enters some sn 
harbour, and is there moored. There she 
remains quietly at anchor, until a full “ fare” 
has been obtained, or until the departure of 
the fish requires the master to seek another 
inlet. The coast of Labrador is frequented 
for fishing for a distance of ten or twelve de- 
grees of latitude. It has been preferred to 
any other, for a long time, on account of its 
security, and a general certainty of obtaining 
a supply of fish. The fishing is done entirely 
in boats, and the number usually employed is 
one for about thirty tons of the vessel’s regis- 
ter. Here, under the management of an ex- 
perienced and skilful master, every thing may 
be rendered systematic and regular. As soon 
as the vessel has been secured by the neces- 
sary anchors, her sails and light rigging stow- 
ed away, her decks cleared, her boats fitted, 
and a day or two spent in fowling and sailing, 
under colour of exploring the surrounding 
waters, and fixing upon proper*étations for the 
boats, the master announces to his crew that 
they must try their luck with the hook. Each 
boat has now assigned to it a skipper or mas- 
ter, and one man. At the time designated, 
the master departs with his boats, to test the 
qualities of his men, and to mark out for 
them a course for their future procedure. 
The love of power, so common to our race, 
is exemplified even here, since the skippers of 
these boats, though commanding each but a 
single man, often assume airs and exercise 
authority which are, at once, ridiculous and 
tyrannical ; while their ingenuity in explain- 
ing the causes of a bad day’s work, really 
occasioned by idleness, or by time spent in 
shooting sea-birds, frequently puts the patience 
and the risibility of the master to a severe 
trial. If fish are plenty, and not too distant 
from the vessel, the boats are expected, in 
good weather, to catch two loads in a day. 
Their return, if laden, is the signal for the 
dressing-erew, who were left on board, to be- 
gin a series of operations, which, when com- 
pleted, leave the fish in the form in which the 
consumer buys them. From the dressing- 
table, the fish are thrown down the hatch-way 
to the salter, who commences the process of 
curing by salting, and placing them in layers 
in the bottom of the vessel. If the master 
intends to remain on the coast until his fish are 
ready for market, they are commonly taken 


are necessary for this uy con- 
structed ; they consist of an oblong shed, and 
a rude wharf, called a stage. The site select- 
ed for the stage is a rocky inlet, where the 
water is deep, and the beach or upland dry- 
ing-place is capacious and convenient. The 
bait used is a small fish, called capelin, This 
small, but useful fish, seldom remains on the 
fishing-ground for more tham six weeks in a 
season; a time which is long enough for se- 
curing a full supply, and which an experienced 
and energetic master does not often allow to 
pass away without one. The average produce 
of this fishery may be estimated at about ten 
quintals to every ton of the vessels employed 
in it, though the best mastersare dissatisfied, 
when they fail to catch a fourth or fifth more, 

The selection of a master is a point so im- 
portant to owners, that a word upon his quali- 
fications and duties will not be amiss. Be- 
sides all the responsibilities at sea, which 
devolve upon a master in the merchant ser- 
vice, he has cares and anxieties, which are 
unkzown to that branch of maritime adven- 
ture. His passage being safely made, the 
master of the merchantman is relieved by the 
counsel and assistance, of the owner or con- 
signee, But it is not so with the master of the 
fishing-vessel. During the period devoted to 
fishing, his labour is arduous in the extreme ; 
and come what will, in the desolate and dis- 
tant regions which he visits, his own sagacity 
and prudence are his only reliance. If, as not 
unfrequently happens, he be so unfortunate as 
to have among his crew two or three refrac- 
tory spirits, who poison the minds of all the 
rest; if others, who boasted loudly in port 
how well and quickly they could use the split- 
ting-knife, or how true and even-handed they 
were in distributing the salt, prove too igno- 
rant to be trusted ; or if every man under his 
charge, without being either dogged or inca- 
pable, is still of so leaden a mould, as to re- 
main immovable under promises of bounty or 
promotion ; these difficulties must be but new 
inducements to use extraordinary personal 
exertions, and to preserve his ee 
the expense of his health and strength. 
if there are none of these embarrassments to 
contend with, his ordinary employments re- 
quire an iron frame and an unconquerable 
resolution. 

The master’s duty, if he be an efficient man, 
is never an easy one. If he would provide 
against every contingency, and make sure of 
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Pager Por “<The Priend.” 
Cod, Mackerel, and Herring Fisheries. 


The third article in the last number of the 
North American Review is on the subject of 
the fisheries in the Bay of Fundy, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, on the coast of Labrador, the 
Banks of Newfoundland, &c. Having read 
the article with much interest myself, | have 
been induced to offer some extracts from it 
for insertion in “ The Friend.” as 


There is no error, we think, in stating that 
no work devoted to the rise and progress of 
the American Fisheries exists. It would not 
be wide of the truth to add, that few works 
would be more useful to the young, and to our 
countrymen generally. ‘The idea is prevalent 
that fishing is a low occupation; but it is as 
false as itis common. Equally prevalent and 
false is the supposition, that these fisheries 
have no history but such as relates to the 
quantity and quality of the food which they 
annually produce. He who shall correct these 
errors, and give to this branch of American 
industry the place which belongs to it in our 
annals, will perform a valuable service. To 
describe these events, however, forms no part 
of our present purpose ; and our doubting read- 
ers must be content to take the truth of the 
remark, as to their high and interesting cha- 
racter, upon trust, until another time. 

Having given, on a former occasion, some 
account of the whale-fishery, we design now 
to devote a few pages to some of the other 
sea-fisheries, and to the manner of catching 
and curing the various kinds of dried, smoked, 
and pickled fish, that are found for sale in our 
markets. These fish are not taken in great 
abundance within the limits or jurisdiction of 
the Union; inasmuch as the best fishing- 
grounds, whether for cod, pollock, herring, or 
mackerel, are far north or east of the United 
States. Those most frequented are the inlets 
and shores of the Bay of Fundy, the Bay of 
Chaleurs, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Straits of Bellisle, the coast of Labrador, and 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Fishing at New- 
foundiand is, probably, the most hazardous. 
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a cargo despite of every adverse event, he|gether and float past the town ‘in line, the 
must not even allow himself the full répose| scene is not without interest, even to those 


which nature craves. It is upon his regu- 
larity and perseverance in procuring fresh 
bait, a service which must sometimes be per- 
formed at the hazard of his life, upon the fre- 
ency of his visits to his boats, which are 
miles asunder, upon his readiness to use 

own hands to make up the laggard’s defi- 
ciency, upon his economy and system in the 
use of time and outfits, upon the degree of 
energy and regularity which he infuses, and, 






finally, upon the care whith he exercises in 
dressing and salting theobject of his search, 
that the success or failure of the voyage mainly 


depends. Masters who are able and willing to 
sustain these varied and incessant calls upon 
their bodily vigour and mental activity are to 
be fdund, probably, in every fishing port. But 
it is very certain, that the number has sensi- 
bly diminished during the last twenty years, 
and that the transfer to other and more profit- 
able and ambitious commands is still going 
on. The mercantile men of the commercial 
capital of the North, and the packet-ships of 
the commercial emporium of the Union, rank 
deservedly high. But were their counting- 
rooms and quarter-decks to yield up ail, or 
ovalball, whose birth-places were on 
the Capes of Massachusetts, and whose ear- 
liest adventures were made in the fishing craft, 
they would lose many high and honoured 
names. So, too, were either to cease recruit- 
ing from the same sources, the humble em- 
ployment of which we are speaking would 
speedily beeome more prosperous, and, in pub- 
lic estimation, more respectable. 

The cod-fishery in the Bay of Fundy dif- 
fers in many respects from that of Labrador. 
It commences earlier, and is povaet more 
irregularly, and to a later period the \sea- 
son ; while it yields larger and better fish, and, 
from the greater depth of water and rise of 
tide, requires much longer lines. This fish- 
ery is pursued principally by the people who 
live along the shores of the Bay, and by the 
fishermen of the eastern part of Maine. The 
vessels which are employed in it, though of 
greater variety, are neither so large nor so 
valuable, as those which are required for the 
more hazardous and distant fishing-grounds ; 
and, unlike these, it allows of the use of sail- 
boats of the smallest size, as well as of those 
which can be propelled with safety and cele- 
rity by the oars of asingle man. The vessels 
anchor upon the outer grounds as often, and for 
such times, as the weather permits ; while the 
boats keep within the passages, and about the 
ledges, with which the Bay abounds. The 
time used for fishing is just before high-tide, 


and just before low-water, which states of the 


sea the fishermen call slacks. Most of the 
fishermen own or occupy small farms, situated 
“near the shores of the Bay ; so that fish- 
is an ional, rather than a constant 
ployment with them. For some of them, 
who live upon the main-land, however, and 





Many whose homes are upon the islands, the 
sole reliance for support is the hook and line. 
Two hundred boats are sometimes in sight at 
Eastport, and when, by a turn of the tide, or a 
ebange of the wind, the little fleet draw to- 


who have witnessed it hundreds of times. 
From the earliest, or, as they are called, the 

spring fares of the cod-fish obtained in the 

Bay of Fundy, are made a considerable part 


of the table or dun-fish, that are consumed in 
the Ne land states; and, next to the 
Isles of fish, they are undoubtedly the 


best. Those caught in boats are seldom fit 
for dunning. They are commonly sold fresh, 
to the little fishing-stands, or trading establish- 
ments, set up by the more independent island- 
ers. But owing to a variety of causes, the pro- 
cess of curing is so imperfectly performed, that 
none are so good as those caught in vessels, 
and many are wholly unfit for buman food. 
The sprinkling of lime, however, ‘over the de- 
fective parts, a practice which the fishermen 
deem entirely honest, will deceive the eye and 
quiet the nasal organ of the inexperienced or 
careless purchaser. ‘These waters afford, also, 
a considerable part of the fish known among 
dealers as pollock, hake, and haddock. ‘They 
are usually taken when fishing for the cod, and 
by the same means. The “ Quoddy-pollock” 
is a great favourite every where in the inte- 
rior, and is to be found in almost every farm- 
house of the north. The hake-fishery of this 
Bay is small ; nor is it of much consequence 
on any part of the American coast. The hake 
and the haddock are poor fish, and neither 
commands more than half the price of the cod, 
The hake, however, yields a larger quantity 
of oil, and is, therefore, held in estimation by 
those who catch it, and are not compelled to 
eat it. The haddock, when fresh, suits the 
taste of some, but, when dried, it is without 
reputation, even in the hut of the negro, who 
is doomed to be its principal consumer. 

We turn now to a brief consideration of the 
herring-fishery. The herring in many vari- 
eties is taken in large quantities in the princi- 





torches, made of the outer bark of the white 
birch. , 

The practice was, for one or two men to 
place a light of this description in the bow of a 
small boat, and then to drift about the favour- 
ite resorts of the herring, on very dark nights, 
and to bail in, with a dip-net, all that were 
attracted to the surface of the water. The 
islanders have a story, that the discovery of 
the attracting properties of light was acciden- 
tal. They relate that, many years ago, a fish- 
erman who lived on Campo-bello,* and who 
chanced one night to be on the side of one of 
its little harbours, opposite to his own house, 
on remembering that he had no fire at home, 
took some chips and coals in a skillet to carr 
acress; that, during the passage, the chip 
took fire and blazed up; and, on his landing, 
he found that a large number of herrings had 
followed him to the shore; and that this cir- 
cumstance induced experiments, which result- 
ed in abandoning the former practice of usin 
“‘set-nets” and “wears.” These nets oa 
wears are, however, becoming favourites 
again; and should the torch-lights be com- 
pletely extinguished, of which there is cer- 
tainly some fear, the inhabitants of the fron- 
ticr towns of Maine will be deprived of one of 
their finest sights, and sojourners among them 
of one of their most attractive and peculiar 
scenes. ‘To watch, from the head-lands and 
beaches, the movements of the “ herring-dri- 
vers,” has been a pleasurable recreation there 
for years. We have seen a spacious harbour, 
and the coves and indentations in its neigh- 
bourhood, most beautifully lighted up, as with 
hundreds of lamps, and each light heaving and 
falling with the motion of the sea. Far in the 
offing, the torches, no larger to the eye than 
a candle’s flame, would move and ‘dance; ap- 
proach and cross each other, and then vanish 
away; while nearer, and perhaps within a 
stone’s throw of the position which we occu- 


pal seas of Europe and America ; and some of | pied, their red flare would reveal every act of 


the principal cities of the former owe their 
foundation, perhaps much of their present 


the fisherman, as time after time, he drew in 
the fish which he had lured to destruction. On 


commerce and wealth, to the prosecution of| shipboard, too, when entering or leaving the 


this fishery. To persons who are familiar 


Passamaquoddy, we have seen these lights in 


with the character and rank of the mass of|all directions, and they served to relieve lone- 


herring-catchers of the present-day, an account 
of the mania on this subject in England, two 
centuries ago, seems almost incredible. We 
have no space to go into details; nor can we 
even relate incidents to show how vast were 
the projects, and how magnificently rich were 
the joint-stock associations, that were formed 
by noblemen and princes of the blood to catch 
and cure herrings ! 

This branch of industry, as pursued in A meri- 
can waters, produces food of various qualities. 
The herring is cured both by salting and 
smoking, and by salting and pickling. When 
by the first method, it is packed in boxes; 
whem~by the latter, in barrels. Nearly the 
whole amount of that well-known luxury of 
the supper-table, the scaled-herring, is taken 
in the Bay of Fundy, and its tributary, the 
Passamaquoddy. The best are found and 
cured: in the vicinity of Digby, Nova Scotia, 
but those of our own fishing-grounds treat the 
palate to a great delicacy. They were caught 
for many years by means principally of lighted 


liness, and to excite interesting imaginings. 
(To be concluded.) 
== 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
BEES. 


Pollen— Propolis—Importance of Bees to the 
Fructification of Flowers. 


Carey and Hart, of this city, have lately 
published a re-print of * The Honey Bee; its 
natural history, physiology,and management.” 
By Edward Bevan, M.D. It appears to be a 
work well deserving the attention of those 
interested in the culture of bees, embracing 
much curious, as well as useful information on 
the subject. The following is extracted from 
the last ‘three chapters. 

Potien.—Pollen and Farina, in the lan- 
guage of botanists, are terms applied to the 
powdery particles discharged by the anthers 





® An island on the New Brunswick side of the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy. 
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hang about the stamina. The colour, as well 
as the structure of pollen, varies in different 
plants. Its use, in fecundating the germens of 
flowers, is well known: the services of bees, 
towards that end, will be noticed in a separate 
chapter. 

Pollen has a capsular structure, varying its 
shape in different flowers, insomuch as to be a 
popular object for the microscope. Each grain, 
it is supposed, consists commonly of a mem- 
braneous bag, which contains a meal still 
finer, so fine that its granules do not exceed 
the 10,000th part of an inch in some plants, 
the geranium for instance. When the bag 
gontaining them comes tg maturity, it bursts 
on the application of moisture ; this bursting 
is naturally effected by the honey-like exuda- 
tion of the stigma ; but if extraneous moisture 
accomplish it prematurely, the pollen is ren- 
dered useless for the purpose of fructification. 
Whenever moistened, the bag explodes with 
great force, and discharges a subtle vapour or 
essence, which, when released by the peculiar | 
moisture of the stigma, performs effectually its 
final purpose. 

This substance, as I have stated in the last 
chapter, was once erroneously supposed to be 
the prime constituent of wax ; but the experi- 
ments of Hunter and Huber have proved that 
wax is a secretion from the bodies of wax-work- 
ing bees, (vide chap. xxxiii.) and that the 
principal purpose for which they collect pollen 
is to nourish the embryo-bees (it has been 
called the ambrosia of the hive.) Huber was 
the first who suggested this idea, and it well 
accords with what we observe among other 
parts of the animal kingdom ;—birds, for in- 
stance, feed their young with different food 
from what they take the:selves. Hun- 
ter examined the stomachs of the maggot-bees, 
and found farina in all, but not a particle of 
honey in any of them. Huber considers the 
pollen as undergoing a peculiar elaboration in 
the stomachs of the nursing bees, to be fitted 
for the nutriment of the larve. 

“In spring,” says Dr. Evans, “ which may 
be called the bee’s first carrying season, 
scarcely one of the labourers is seen return- 
ing to the hive, without a little ball or pellet 
of farina, on each of its hinder legs. These 
balls are invariably of the same colour as the 
anther-dust of the flowers then in bloom, the 
different tints of yellow, as pale, greenish, or 
deep orange, being most prevalent.” The bees 
may frequently be observed to roll their bodies 
on the flower, and then, brushing off the pollen 
which adheres to them, with their feet, form 
it into two masses, which they dispose of in 
the usual way. In very dry weather, when 
probably the particles of pollen cannot be 
made to cohere, I have often seen them return 
home so completely enveloped by it, as to give 
them the appearance of a different species of 
bee. The anther-dust, thus collected, is con- 
veyed to the interior of the hive, and there 
brushed off by the collector or her com- 
panions. Reaumur, and others, have observed, 
that bees prefer the morning for collecting this 
substance, most probably that the dew may 
assist them in the moulding of their little 
balls. “I have seen them abroad,” says 


of flowers in warm dry weather, and = 
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Reaumur, “ gathering farina at the earliest 
dawn ;” they continue thus occupied till about 
ten o’clock. 

This is their practice during the warmer 
months; but in April and May, and at the set- 
tlement of a recent swarm, they carry pollen 
throughout the day; but even in these in- 
stances, the collection is made in places most 
likely to furnish the requisite moisture for 
moulding the pellets, namely, in shady and 
sometimes in very distant places. 

When a bee has completed her loading, she 
returns to the hive; part of her cargo is 
instantly devoured by the nursing-bees, to be 
regurgitated for the use of the larvae, and 
another part is stored in cells for future exi- 
gencies in the following manner. The bee, 
while seeking a fit cell for her freight, makes 
a noise with her wings, as if to summon her 
fellow-citizens round her; she then fixes her 
two middle and her two hind legs upon the 
edge of the cell which she has selected, and 
curving her body, seizes the farina with her 
fore legs, and makes it drop into the cell: 
thus freed from her burthen, she is fully pre- 
pared to collect again. Another bee immedi- 
ately packs the pollen, and kneads and works 
it down into the bottom of the cell, probably 
mixing a little honey with it, judging from the 
moist state in which she leaves it; an air- 
tight coating of varnish finishes this storing of 
pollen, 

The bee stores pollen in worker-cells only. 
I am not aware of this fact having ever been 
publicly stated before: I am indebted for a 
knowledge of it to the attentive observation of 
Humphrey. This discrimination of the 
bee may arise from an instinctive knowledge 
that pollen may be best preserved when stored 
in small quantities. = 

The quantity of this substance collected is 
immense ; Swammerdam calculated that a 
single family would gather from thirty to sixty 
pounds in a year. 

From the uniform colour of each collection, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the bee never 
visits more than one species on the same jour- 
ney ; this was the opinion of Aristotle, and the 
generality of modern observers have confirm- 
ed it. Reaumur, however, supposed that the 
bee ranged from flowers of one species to 
those of another indiscriminately. Arthur 
Dobbs, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1752, states, that he has repeatedly followed 
bees when collecting pollen; and that what- 
ever flowers they first alighted upon decided 
their choice for that excursion, all other spe- 
cies being passed over unregarded. Butler 
had previously asserted the same thing. 
Here we see the operation of a discriminating 
instinct, which, in the first place, leads the 
insect to make an aggregation of homoge- 
neous particles, which, of course, form the 
closest cohesion ; and, in the next place, pre- 
vents the multiplication of hybrid plants. 
This remark was made by Sprengel, who has 
confirmed the observations of Dobbs, Butler, 
and others. The bees which. Reaumur ob- 
served to visit flowers of different species, 
might have been in quest of honey as well as 
of pollen. 

Propolis.—Besides the honey and pollen 





which are gathered by bees, they collect a 
resinous substance, that is very tenacious, 
semi-transparent, and which gives out a bal- 
samic odour, somewhat resembling that of 
storax. In the mass, it is of a reddish brown 
colour; when broken, its colour approaches 
that of wax. Dissolved in spirit of wine or 
oil of turpentine, it imparts, as varnish, a 
golden colour to silver, tin, and other white 
polished metals. Being supposed te 
medicinal virtue, it was formerly kept in the 
shop of the apothecary. According te Vau- 
quelin, propolis consists of one part of wax, 
and four of pure resin; in which respect, and 
in its yielding the same acid, (the benzoic,) it 
resembles balsam Peru. It also contains some 
aromati¢ principles. é 

With propolis, bees attach the combs to the 
roof and sides of their dwelling, stop crevices, 
fasten the hives or boxes to the floors and roof, 
strengthen the weak places of their domicile, 
and varnish the cell-work of their combs. The 
chapter on Instincts details the modes in which 
bees employ it for their protection against 
intruders into their hives. From its being 
used for the firm attachment of combs to the 
roofs of hives, it must be the first matter col- 
lected by a recent swarm. The term propolis 
is derived from the Greek, and signifies, “ be- 
fore the city ;” bees having been observed to 
make use of it, in strengthening the outworks 
of their city. 

Reaumur was unable to discover its vege- 
table source. It is generally supposed to be 
gathered from the resinous exudations of the 
poplar, alder, birch, and willow ; according to 
Riem, from pines and other trees of the fir 
tribe ; though some authors have alleged that 
bees can produce it where no such trees are 
near them, and that turpentine and other resins 
have been disregarded when laid before them. 
A recent experiment of Huber has solved this 
question : he planted in spring some branches 
of the wild poplar, before the leaves were de- 
veloped, and placed them in pots near his 
apiary: the bees alighting on them separated 
the folds of the largest buds with their for- 
ceps, extracted the varnish in threads, and 
loaded with it, first one thigh and then the 
other; for they convey it like pollen, trans- 
ferring it by the first pair of legs to the se- 
cond, by which it is lodged in the hollow of 
the third. Huber examined the chemical pro- 
perties of this varnish, and identified it with 
the propolis which fastens the combs to the 
hives. 

With respect to the absence of fir trees, 
&c., in the neighbourhood of the hives, it is 
to be recollected, in the first place, that bees 
will fly about three miles (some say five) for 
what they may want. Huber thinks that the 
radius of the circle they traverse does not ex- 
ceed half a league ; yet says that the question 
is undecided. In the second place, that abal- 
samic and tenacious secretion is found upon 
the buds of several plants and trees, which are 
often crowded with these insects; such, for 
instance, as the tacamahac, horse-chestnut, 
and hollyhock. Dr. Evans says, that he has 
been an eye-witness of their collecting the bal- 
samic varnish which coats the young blossom 
buds of the hollyhock, and has seen them rest 
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at least ten minutes on the same bud, moulding; 21 feet 9 inches broad. Dining saloon, aft, 
the balsam with their fore feet, and trans-| 98 feet 6 inches long, 30 feet broad. 
ferring it to the hinder legs, as above stated.| One hundred and thirteen state rooms, with 
When finally moulded, the pellets of propolis, two beds. 
are of a lenticular form. Twenty-six state rooms with one bed. 
As to the bees refusing resinous substances,| The weight of iron used in the ship and 
when presented te them, as substitutes for|engines is upwards of 1500 tons.—N. York 
jolis, —— Knight has assured us, in the | Com. 
ical Transactions, that this is not iii 
the fact, as he had seen them carry off a com- : 
ition of wax and turpentine, which had been| The Comet.—A-letter from Otaheite, pub- 
faid over the decorticated parts of -his trees. |lished in the Providence Journal, gives an 
The bees blend this substance with wax in pooeeet of = comet, vane was very bril- 
different ; : ire. |tiant, ca reat alarm to the simple 
Propecia en ny OI ders,” Ii wah firet-diagbed on the Sod 
(To be conetuded.) of March, when it appeared a vast mass of 
fire rising from the verge of the horizon to 
’ Selected for “The Friend.” | the aga thirty degrees, illuminating the 
3 ocean as far as the eye-could reach. The 
Regard due to the Feelings of Others. | natives at first shougiit' neighbouring island 
There is a plant that in its cell, was on fire. It measured fifty-four degrees 
All trembling seems to stand ; in length, and four degrees in breadth. It 
And bends its stalk, and folds its leaves 
From each approaching hand. 











was supposed there that the temperature had 

risen very materially from the proximity of 

And thus there is a conscious nerve, the celestial visiter. 
Within the human breast ; 

That from the rash and careless hand 


Shrinks and retires distrest. 


The re rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind, 

A nameless thrill, a secret fear, 
A torture undefined. 


Oh! you who are by nature formed, 
Each thought refined to know, 

Repress the word, the glance that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 


—_— 
Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 


OUR MOTHER. 


The scene is closed—and Mother, thou 
No more art with us here! 

But yesterday, thy sleeping form 
Reposed in silence near ! 

Yes! yesterday, the cherished vase, 
We “dust to dust” resigned, 


And be it still your joy to raise, That eighty years of eee, 

The trembler from the shade ; . Thy way-worn spirit s ned, 
To bind the broken, and to heal Se 

The wound by sorrow made. last, ead duties paid; 

We robed thee as thou dress’d in life, 

Whene’er you see the feeling mind, When thou thyself arrayed. 

Oh! let this care begin; Like as a mother clothes her babe, 
And though the cell be ne'er so low, And cradles it with care, 

Respect the guest within. We laid our Mother in her bed, 

And watched her sleeping there. 
= But soon our watching hours were pass’d,— 


They carried her away, 

And underneath the broken clod, 
Our cherished Mother lay. 

And we were orphans—left to bear 
Life’s fitful changes still, 

And thou, our counsellor—no more 
Could guide each bending will. 
But Mother dear—thy children, yet 
Thy sacred dictates hear; 
We see thee not— we hear no voice, 

Yet feel thy presence near! 
The light that trom thy spirit shone, 
Still shines around the place 


The Great Iron Steamer.—This immense 
vessel, built at Bristol, England, for the Liver- 
pool and New York trade, was floated in the 
dock on the 2d of June; she sits most. grace- 
fully on the water, and draws but nine feet ten 
inches, with all her machinery and boilers on 
board. The nineteenth instant is the day 
appointed for floating her from her dock into 
the river; and, at the same time, she will be 
named the Great Britain. Prince Albert, 


with her Majesty’s Ministers, Foreign Am- 
bassadors, and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
will be present at the ceremony. Ten thou- 
sand tickets, at a guinea each, will be issued, 
which will entitle the holders to admissio- 
into the company’s yard, and to partake of a 
collation on board. 

We have already given the principal dimen- 
sions of this floating wonder, but having learn- 
ed a few additional particulars, there can be 
no harm in repeating the whole :— 

Length from figure head to taffrail, 322 
feet. ngth, upper and forecastle decks, 
308 feet. Main breadth, 50 feet 6 inches— 
depth, 32 feet 6 inches. Promenade cabin, 
forward, 67 feet long, 21 feet 9 inches broad. 
Promenade -cabin, aft, 110 feet long, 22 feet 
broad. Dining saloon, forward, 61 feet long, 








Where we were wont to hear thy tones, 
And watch thy fading face. 

There needeth not be words, to tell 
What thou to each might suy, 

The lessons thou hast daily taught, 
Can never pass away ! 

Unfailing patience—changeless love— 
Desire to be resigned— 

A holy faith—a trusting hope— 
Clothed thy devoted mind. 

At times, we knew, thou felt a cloud 
Spread o’er the future scene, 

A misty veil—a wilderness— 
Seemed then, to intervene 

Between thee and the spirit land, 
That world so bright and fair ; 

And shut thy anxious vision out, 
Shrouding the glories there. 

But Mother dear, the cloud was rent— 
Thy soul in daily prayer 

Ascended to the throne of grace, 
And felt acceptance there. 


And when around thy suff’ring bed, 
We hung with anxious care, 
How eft thou bade us, hold thee not 
A weary captive there. 
The tie that bound us, thou had owned, 
And was to thee most dear, 
Yet, still thy words were, “ Let me go !” 
“ Do not detain me here !” 
And when the hour of trial came, 
To drink the parting cup, 
Unshrinking nature, longing strove, 
To yield the spirit up. 
No cload was then before thy view, 
No dark nor drear, — 
But full of faith, and hope, and joy, 
Thou felt Death’s portal near. 
A prayer we saw was on thy lip, 
As breathing seemed to cease ; 
Thy parting words were—“ Lord! let now, 
‘hy servant in peace.” | ’ 
t Tis past !—’tis o'er!—the scene is closed ! 
We sce thee here no more! 
And nature feels, the ties are rent, 
That closely bound before. 
But we have faith, and we have trast 
In that enduring Puw’r, 
That bore thee through life’s changeful path, 
And through Death's peaceful hour. 
And with undoubting, sacred hope, 
Onur minds are clothed in prayer, 
That our to-morrow, in yon world, 
May re-unite us there. 


An Exciting Scene at Cape Cod.—A few 
days ago, about noon, a school of black fish, 
which had entered Barnstable harbour, were 
circumvented and attacked by the inhabitants 
in about twelve boats, manned by about sixty 
men, armed with scythes, pitchforks, axes, 
some old lances, one bayonet fastened to a 
pole, &c. The attack continued until five 
p. M., when ninety-five black fish were killed. 
Three others, being the remnant of the school, 
escaped. The sport is represented to have 
been very animated; but most of those en- 
gaged in it being farmers, were not accustom; 
ed to it, and not being provided with whale- 
men’s gear, boats, ‘ack, laboured under some 
disadvantage. ‘The result, however, was very 
gratifying, the fish being | to average 
a barrel of oil each, worth about forty cents 
per gallon. ‘The sportsmen are represented 
to have striven manfully with the huge ani- 
mals, fighting, in some instances, with sheath 
knives, and at such close quarters, that their 
garments were besprinkled with blood. 


A Wash for Apple Trees.—The wash ap- 
plied to the premium apple orchard of Capt. 
Randall, New Bedford, was made as follows, 
to wit :--10 lbs, sperm oil soap to 10 quarts 
of water. First rub the young tree with this 
and sand, so as to start the moss; then put on 
this wash with a common painter’s brush. 
The president of our state society informs us 


that he has known apple trees nearly ruined — 


by white washing. Sime is too caustic. 
Newport Mercury. 
=—_== 


Turnips.—This vegetable is known to 
thrive best in the vicinity of salt water. The 
largest crops we have known have been grown 
on islands in our harbour. A hint thus given 
that salt used in the manure for this crop 
would be useful, has proved valuable in prac- 
tice, We recommend it.—Jbid. 
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THE UNCHANGEABLE WAY. 


With what solemn and alarming feelings, 
the state of my own 


both when ins 
heart, and in looking at others, does the query 
sometimes arise, Upon what are we venturing 
our souls and our hopes? Upon what are we 
building with reference to an existence in that 
untried, unknown, and never-ending eternity, 
which so soon awaits us ?—the all-important 

i ion and business, fraught with the 


most alarming cuntingence and sequence. If 


it ene Se eee 
cepts, and the example of Christ, our 
Head and High Priest ; any thing short of the 
doctrine of salvation as contained in the 
Scriptures, and still more authoritatively and 
adaptatively in that new covenant dispensa- 
tion of light and life, (Heb. viii. 8,.9, 10, 11, 
and xii. 24,) revealed inwardly by the Father 
of Spirits to the soul of man, it must be a 
sandy foundation ; and will not answer us in 
the awfully approaching period of decision, 
when the winds and the tempests come. “ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.” And the apostle 
further testifies, “‘ whosoever buildeth on this 
foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble ; every man’s work shall be made 
manifest ; for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
Christ is the rock which all that is per- 
manent must be built; and very lamentable 
will be the condition of those, who have taken 
up a rest short of this only true and safe one, 
prepared, through Him, for the people of 
God. 


We seem to be living as though little or 
nothing was at stake, and with nothing to do, 
(happy insensibility were this life all,) but to 


enjoy, as as we can, the pleasures set 
before us, and to be by the cares and 
business, the cc and pastimes, the 







novelties, 


dents, obliquities of this 
changing scene, witho 


it viewing it solely as 
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THE FRIEND. 


Scriptures? And yet to the spiritual mind, it 
is as easy to conceive a fire without heat, a 
sun without light, or a cause without an 
effect, as that these and other similar pre- 
cepts from the Divine Lawgiver may with 
impunity be denied or abrogated. How need- 
ful then, above all things else, to “ watch ;” 
watch unto Him, and wait upon Him, even as 
the eye of the servant is to the hand of the 
master: to walk in Him as those living con- 
tinually in His sight, who feel that they must 
give an account for all the deeds done in the 
body: to strive, thre His help, to bring 
ity to the obedience 
idge him in all our 









holy ways, and to let him direct our paths; and 


with meekness, patience, prayer, and an ex. 
emplary life and conversation, doing all to the 
glory of God, exalt his name in the earth. 
However we may be deluded and lulled into 
by the maxims, institutions, customs, 
u inconceivably delusive, of this 
‘and wicked world,——(for one effect of 
sin is a strange stupidity and infatuation, 
which renders us like a person in a delirium, 
insensible of our true state, )—nevertheless the 
foundation of God standeth sure; and the 
truths of Divine revelation, the yea and amen 
forever, must remain uncircumscribed by the 
lapse of ages, and not to be compromised, 
though heaven and earth should pass away. 
For, saith Christ, “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
** Seeing then these things, what manner of per- 
sons ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, looking for and hasting unto 
the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 
While to those who look for a hew heaven 
and a new earth, the apostle directly con- 
tinues, “ be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot, and blameless.” 
And again, “ Having therefore these promises, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 


one of probation and preparation for that|fear of God.” Which spiritual state of re- 
which is to come; without striving through|demption and guilelessness is the only soil, 


the aid of the grace of God, the sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to be redeemed 
from all the corruptions, and the love of the 
world; having every let and hinderance re- 
moved through the power of an endless life, 
and with purified and spiritualized hearts, the 
white linen and robe of righteousness, the only 
acceptable mantle, made meet for the inherit- 
auce of the saints in light; that kingdom 
where nothing that is earthly or impure can 
ever enter. For this blessed end how should 
the prescribed way be continually preserved 
in the mind, kept to, walked, and lived in; 
even Christ the unc ble way. For, 
saith he, “ I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” And again, “ Whosoever doth not 
take up his daily cross and come after me, 
cannot be my disciple.” ‘ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.” “If any man 





climate, atmosphere, and inheritance of 
heaven. Where no fleshly nor earthly de- 
sires and pursuits cometh. Not one of whose 
inhabitants can say, 1 am sick. Where the 
Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and lead them unto living fountains 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 

The beneficent Author of our religion, and 
of the Divine unction and anointing in the 
soul, has expressly declared, “ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” We are, as the children 
of Adam, as incapable of performing any thi 
good, tending to the honour and glory of G 
as a dead man is of performing the functions 
of life ; are as completely incapacitated, with- 
out his enlightening assistance, and regener- 
ating grace, to put forth a finger to save our 
own souls, as to redeem a brother, or give to 
God a ransom for him. Then as the only 


hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of| alternative, expedient, and hope of glory in our 


his.” “ Unless a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Now, who among 


lost condition, let us come unto Christ, the 
Creator and Redeemer, Sanctifier and Com- 


us are living up to and exemplifying these | forter of his people ; the Fountain open for the 


357 
whole house of Israel; the power of God and 
the wisdom of God; who is our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption ; 
in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the god- 
head bodily ; the fullness of him that filleth 
all in all; and whom, as Moses prophesied, 


‘we are to hear in all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto us.” For, “ there is no other 


name given under heaven amongst men where- 
by we may be saved, but by the name of Je- 
sus.” And this, not in a mere lip profession, 
of Lord, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee; 
not in a cold assent to all the dogmas and 
truths of the gospel; not in a dry, doctrinal 

and notional belief of him manufactured in the 
brain, as an outward Saviour only, or as one 
afar off ; but as a constraining, pervading, and 
operative principle, that works by love to the 
purifying of the affections, and brings forth 
fruits, after its kind, of righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; a principle and 
faith that overcometh the world; bringing 
every thing into a holy conformity to his 
righteous will; a real reception of him in the 
heart, as our only and whole hope and depen- 
dence ; feeling him as a transforming leaven, 
a burning and a shining light ; and living and 
walking in him as the life and salvation of the 
soul—the second Adam—the quickening Spi- 
rit—the Lord from heaven. Even to the 
partaking through the condescensions of his 
grace and mercy, of that bread and water of 
life, which daily cometh down from God out 
of heaven; which he taught his disciples to 
pray for in the language, “‘ Give us, day by 
day, our daily bread ;” and which he told the 
woman of Samaria, should be in her a well of 
water, springing up unto everlasting life. If 
this is not our comfort and rest, rock and foun- 
dation, and, in some measure, our experience 
also—if we have not received the Lord Jesus 
Christ as “ the mystery of godliness,” through 
“the demonstration of the Spirit,” and with 
power, being found in him, not having our own 
righteousness, but the righteousness which is 
through the faith of Christ, as a convincing, 
converting, transforming, and regenerating 
principle; if we heed not the invitation, in 
that “ the Spirit and the bride say come ; and 
whosoever will, let him take of the waters of 
life freely ;” but rejecting the light that maketh 
manifest, and the law that “is perfect, con- 
verting the soul,” and choose rather our 
farms, or merchandise, or any thing else 
whatsoever, to thus partaking of the Lord’s 
supper, it will avail us nothing what reputa- 
tion we have borne for wisdom, prudence, 
propriety, circumspection and benevolence 
before our fellow-worms in the world ; but as 
sure as the records of heaven are immutable, 
and fail not, so sure our names cannot be in 
the Lamb’s book of life. For, it matters not 
what name we have obtained; how morally 
we have lived ; how faithfully fulfilled all the 
social and relative duties, or how amiable we 
appeared in the sight of our fellow-creatures, 
if we have not been faithful in the unspeak- 
ably greater relations of obedience unto 
Christ, and keeping our first love chaste unto 
him, from whom the darkness hideth not, but 
who looketh upon the heart, we must be sin- 
ners in his sight; and unless all Scripture be 
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false, and the sayings of Christ obsolete, we 
oust fall under the curse and condemnation of 
that law that accepteth no man’s person, nor 
altereth not, and be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power. It was no doubt 

. when filled and fired with a sense of the obli- 

~ gations upon us to fulfill the law of love, as 
contained in the first commandment, that the 
apostle declared, (1 Cor. xvi. 22,) “Jf any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maran-atha.” 

If wisdom be justified of her children, and 
it be the greatest wisdom, through keeping 
the commandments of God, and the faith of 
J to work out our salvation with fear and 
irepbling, how needful often to query of our 
souls, “ What think ye of Christ?” “ How 
much owest thou unto thy Lord?” And 
whether our love is towards him with all our 
heart, and all our soul, and all our strength? 
For if he is not thus our life, our desire, our 
chiefest treasure and joy, our all in all, let 
us be assured our hearts are not right in the 
sight of God; and we are not of the circum- 
cision who worship him in spirit; nor are we 
in the straight and narrow way which alone 
leadeth unto the kingdom of heaven. For 
there is no other than that which the Saviour 
hath trod,—the unchangeable way,—the tri- 
bulated way,—the persecuted way,—the way 
of the cross. And while the necessity of 
walking therein with the qualifications and 

: spirituality needful for a holy hope in God, 

are abundantly set forth in the Scriptures of 

Truth, they, at the same time, clearly demon- 
strate and discover to the spiritual eye,—in 
those standing and uncompromising laws and 
ordinances, Shengelies as heaven, in condem- 
nation of such being written, who are deceiv- 
ers; being skeptics, infidels and strangers, 
notwithstanding all their profession to the 

contrary,—the new covenant dispensation, 

| sealed by the blood of the unchangeable 
Priesthood, which is the mystery of God 
in us. 

Then if the whole of our Lord’s precepts 
are to be regarded as binding upon his disci- 
ples, and his example to be followed in every 
thing, and in every part, to the denial of self 

in all things, with what feelings and tremb- 
, lings should we peruse and ponder such 
r Scriptures, as, “ Be not conformed to this 
world ; but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
























































that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 


God.” Rom. xii. 2. “ For all that isin the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, is not of the 
ather, but is of the world. Love not the 
world, nor the things that are in the world. 
4 man love the world, the love of the 
er is not in him.” 1 John ii. 15, 16. 

“ Behold these three years I am seeking fruit 
on this fig tree, and find none: cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Luke xiii. 6. 
*“ As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me.” John xv. 4. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that sayeth unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 


‘= 


doeth the will of my Father which is in hea- 
ven.” Matt. vii. 20,21. “ He that saith I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. He that 
saith he abideth in him, ought himself also so 
to walk, even as he walked.” 1 John ii. 4, 6. 
“ Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth not: 
whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither 
known him.” 1 John iii. 6. “ This is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments.” 1 
John v. 3. ** Whosoever forsaketh not all that 
he hath, cannot be my disciple.” Luke xiv. 
33. “ Ye must be born again. 


* Except ye be converted, and become as lit- 


dom of heaven.” Matt. xviii. 3. “ If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are become 
new.” 2 Cor. v. 17. 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.” Gal. vi. 


fied the flesh with the affection and lusts. ‘This 


THE FRIEND. 













































That which is 
born of the flesh is ; and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit.” John iii. 7, 6. 


children, ye shall not enter into the king- 


“For in Christ Jesus 


15. “ And they that are Christ’s have cruci- 


1 say then, walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfill the lust of the flesh.” Gal. v. 24, 
16. “ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you. For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” Ro. viii. 
9,14. “ Examine yourselves, whether ye be 
in the (this) faith; prove your own selves. 
Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates ?” 2 Cor. xiii. 5. “* Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy: for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. What! know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which 
is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? For ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, 17, and vi. 19, 20. “ Then see that ye 
refuse not him that speaketh. For if they 
escaped not who refused him that spoke on 
earth, much more shall not we escape, if we 
turn away from him that speaketh from hea- 
ven: for our God is a consuming fire.” Heb. 
xii. 25, 29. ‘“* Nevertheless, the foundation of 
God standeth sure having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his. And let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depurt 
rom iniquity.” 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

Under what restrictions and anxious inquiry 
and solicitude the spirit of these and similar 
passages of Scripture should introduce the 
professed disciples of Christ, will perhaps be 
best, if not only, known, at the awfully ap- 
nones period when the secrets of all hearts 

ll be opened, and the end and design of this 
life be eternally and irrevocably resolved. 
When we must, whether prepared or not, re- 
sign to him, who seeth not as man seeth, but 
who looking on the heart, rendereth unto every 
man according to his work, all our schemes, 
baubles, cares, hopes, and happiness. And 
while procrastination, with regard to eternal 


if any comfort 
the Spirit; if any bowels and mercies, fulfil 
ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 


things, which are not so immediately before 
us, being also wholly opposed to our natural 


depravity, lusts and disposition, with the more 
inviting and beguiling objects of time and 
sense, all combine to keep us enslaved by cus- 
tom, lukewarmness, cold-heartedness, and by 
sin, and to make us with too little heed anti- 
cipate their end and effects; yet how needful 
is soberness, seriousness, watching and pray- © 
er, as a subject involving such inconceivable 
consequence as the eternal happiness or mis- 
ery of an immortal soul for which Christ died. 
And how applicable to all is the exhortation 
of the apostle to the youthful Timothy, 
** Meditate upon these things, Give thyself 
wholly to them,” &c. And who very feelingly 


thus addressed the saints at Philippi, “ if 
there be therefore any consolation in Chrigt ; 
love; if any fellowship of 


== 
MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 


“The mechanic and the labourer are de- 
pendent upon their employers for the means 
of earning a livelihood ; and their employers 
are dependent upon the mechanic and the 
labourer for the manufacture of their goods, 
and the cultivation of their lands. The manu- 
facturer is dependent upon the merchant for 
the vending of his wares; and the merchant 
is dependent upon the manufacturer for a 
proper quantity of merchandise. England, as 
a commercial nation, is dependent upon the 
demands of foreign states for the disposal of a 
large proportion of her manufactures ; and the 
countries whose markets are chiefly supplied 
by exports from Britain, are dependent upon 
her for the varioys articles. of . merchandise 
they require. ‘The agriculturist is dependent 
upon the public at large for the consumption 
of his grain; and the consuming public are 
dependent upon the agriculturist for a plenti- 
ful supply of produce, The are depen- 
dent upon the rich for the distribution of their 
wealth, that they may have wherewith to pur- 
chase food and clothing; and the rich are 
dependent upon the poor for the comforts and 
convenience they derive from the skill of arti- 
sans and servants. ‘T'radesmen and work- 
people, and, indeed, all ranks in society, the 
higher as well as the lower, are dependent 
upon those belonging to the learned and sci- 
entific professions for the valuable and bene- 
ficial exercise of their varied talents ; and the 
members of these professions are dependent 
upon those who employ them, for the emolu- 
ment by which they are enabled to support 
themselves, and maintain their respecta- 
bility.” 

[Above all, be it reverently and thankfully 
remembeted, as tWe primary link in this 
beautiful chain of dependency, that we are 
indebted to the great Source of light and of 
life, for every form and degree of blessing 
which we enjoy. ] 

—_ 

When persons are continually reminding 
you that they have forgotten some imaginary 
or real injury, depend upon it, it is always 
uppermost in their thoughts. 
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HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 
There is sound sense and wholesome coun- 


sel in the following from the Portland Tri- 
bune. 


If you do your duty—are kind and obedi- 
ent—you will seldom meet with any trouble 
—your masters will appreciate your services 
—res 


On the contrary, if you are cross and crabbed 
--if you continually fret and snarl at their 
pleasant requests or kind rebukes—if you are 
perverse and head-strong, you cannot expect 
to be happy—no situation will be pleasant, 
and no master kind to you. It depends mostly 
upon yourselves, whether your situations shall 
be agreeable or otherwise. You should re- 
member, that while you are apprentices you 
have placed yourselves under the eye of an- 
other—one who is bound to watch over you 
—counsel you, and check you when you err, 

We see no reason in the world why all ap- 
prentices cannot be contented and happy. 
Some of you, we know, have unpleasant 
places, and disagreeable masters. But, be 
assured, if you endeavour to do your duty, and 
strive to promote the interests of your em- 
ployers, you will eventually soften the asperity 
of their tempers, and turn their habitual frowns 
into smiles. If you partake of their feelings, 
and say with proud spirits, “I will not put up 
with such treatment,” when any thing crosses 
your temper, you but add to your sorrows, and 
contribute to make your situations more dis- 
agreeable. By studying your duty, and pro- 
moting the interests of your masters, you 
benefit yourselves, and make every thing 
pleasant. 

Whitt learning your trades, you cannot be 
too. careful of bad associates. One vicious 
youth will ruin a dozen well disposed boys. 
Choose for your companions the virtuous and 
industrious—those who would not for the 
world commit a crime—whose language is free 
from profane words, and indelicate thoughts, 
and who prefer to spend their time, especially 
their evenings, where they can improve their 
minds. Such young men are ornaments to 
society, and all who are found among them, 
pursuing the same praiseworthy course, are 
considered to be in the true path to virtue and 
honour. 

By observing these few hints, we are cer- 
tain that every apprentice will find it for his 
best good in the end, however he may con- 
sider it now. Another and a vicious course 
will prove his sure and irrevocable ruin. 


— 


THE USE OF AQUATIC PLANTS. 


Vegetables, as is well kgown, grow in the 
sea and rivers, and in these situations per- 
form a useful part in the economy of nature. 
On this point, we find the following inter- 
esting observations in a lecture recently de- 
livered by Professor Brande, at the Royal 
Institution, in London, and published in the 
Medical ‘Times :— 

“The carbonic acid held in solution in 
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nic acid taken up from the air, and decom- 
posed by plants, a great deal of charcoal is 
accumulated. Now, when atmospheric air is 
held in water, its oxygen is converted slowly 
into carbonic acid by the respiration of the fish 
and animals existing in the water, and the 
carbonic acid so produced is decomposed by 


the reason why we cannot keep fish for any 
length of time in an ornamental basin, or in 
any piece of water where there are not vege- 
tables growing. You may keep gold-fish in 
water exposed to the air, but, although the air 
has free access to it, you are obliged frequent- 
ly to change the water, for it seon becomes 
tar charged with carbonic acid, as to be unfit 
for the respiration of the fish. And in regard 
to streams and natural sources of water, if 
there are not a sufficient number of aquatic 
vegetables, the fish will soon die, in conse- 
quence of there being nothing to take up the 
carbonic acid which they throw off, and which 
ultimately poisons them. It is a very curious 
fact, that the whole value of vegetables in 
| water consists in their extraordinary power 
of taking up the charcoal, and setting the oxy- 
gen free; a power, however, which only be- 
longs to the green parts of vegetables, and 
which they only exert under the influence of 
solar light.” 

Thus sea-weeds do that for fishes which 
land vegetables accomplish for mankind and 
animals generally, with the aid of the sun’s 
light—remove the vitiated, and supply them 
with the pure air. ‘The mercies of Gud are 
over all his works.— Foreign Journal. 


— 
ANIMAL POISONS. 


The venom of the bee and the wasp is a li- 
quid, contained in a small vesicle, and is forced 
through the hollow tube of the sting into the 
wound inflicted by that instrument. From the 
experiments of Fontana, we learn that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the poison of 
the viper. That of the bee is much longer in 
drying when exposed to the air than the 
venom of the wasp. The sting of the bee 
should be immediately extracted, and the best 
application is opium and olive oil ; one drachm 
of the former finely powdered, rubbed down 
with one ounce of the latter, and applied to the 
part affected by means of lint, which should be 
frequently renewed. No experiments upon 
which we can rely have been made on the 
poison of the spider tribe. From the rapidity 
with which these animals destroy their prey, 
and even one another, we cannot doubt that 
their poison is sufficiently virulent. Soft poul- 
tices of fresh flesh, bread and milk, or, in the 
absence of these, even mud, are excellent ap- 
plications to the stings of insects, and even the 
bites of the most venomous snakes. The spe- 
cifics recommended in such cases for internal 
use, are not to be compared in efficacy with 
the timely application of a poultice of the flesh 
of a chicken, or other animal recently killed. 
The flesh of the rattlesnake itself is, in some 


water performs a very important part with | parts of America, reckoned to possess specific 
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not quite, as well as any other good soft and 
moist poultice, which will seldom fail to effect 
a cure when promptly applied, and frequently 
renewed. In this way the irritation and 
inflammation induced by the poison in the 
part bitten is often arrested at once, and pre- 
vented from extending to vital parts. ‘These 
conclusions are the results of experiments 
made with the poison of the rattlesnake, in 
which the most celebrated Indian and other 
specifics were used with little if any advantage. 
——Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 


=== 


Observatory at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
—About forty thousand dollars have been ap- 
propriated to the establishment of an Obser- 
vatory, to be erected on an elevated situation 
in the vicinity of Harvard University, known 
as Summer House Hill. Of this sum, twenty 
thousand dollars were contributed by mer- 
chants of Boston; three thousand by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
one thousand by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and three thousand by 
Insurance Companies. The structure is to 


' be called the Sears ‘Tower, in commemoration 


of the liberality of David Sears, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, who gave five thousand dollars for its 
erection. D. Sears afterwards gave an addi- 
tional sum of five hundred dollars to be applied 
towards the purchase of the proper instru- 
ments for its equipment. The American 
Journal of Science and Art says:—* The 
Observatory will be as well endowed as any in 
the world. ‘The ready patronage which has, 
upon this occasion, been so generously extend- 
ed to American astronomy, is most honourable 
to the Republic, and no country can point to 
a larger donation to science, in proportion to 
its wealth.” 


Sugar.—No one article perhaps enters so 
largely into the use of every class of society, 
as sugar. We scarcely eat or drink, that 
sugar does not form a part. Who then can 
doubt the importance of the recent experi- 
ments by which it appears that, acre for acre, 
the corn-stalks will vie with, if not surpass the 
cane. In every state in this Union sugar 
may be produced, and instead of the enormous 
importation from abroad, we shall be enabled 
to produce this great article at home, thereby 
rewarding our own people, and making the 
return to our own soil. It is true, that expe- 
rience is still necessary, but the tact and apti- 
tude of our people will soon acquire this ; and 
if each farmer shall not make his own sugar, 
he may supply the corn-stalk to some neigh- 
bouring factory that will do it for him. Our 
Indian corn crop can be expanded to almost 
any required extent, and the time may not be 
far distant when we shall become exporters of 
sugar. It appears from Ellsworth’s re- 





port, that the beet sugar is diminishing in 
France, and from the policy of the govern- 
ment there, giving place to that of the French 
colonies; but that the corn-stalk has there 
already attracted notice: already the experi- 
ments made, leave no doubt of the preference 
of the corn over the beet, and induces a strong 
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probability that it will aleo surpass the cane. |and the sentiments delivered by the venerable|as to the motives and policy of the British . 





Corn will thrive better in our middle and|chief were worthy the head and heart of a| government in promising the agents of this 


northern states than in the tropical regions.— 
Farmer’s Monthly Visiter. 
_— 

Aristocratic Taste of the Eagle.—A wri- 
ter in Silliman’s Journal, giving an account of 
the birds of Connecticut, thus describes an 
eagle domesticated in his yard. It was what 
Audubon calls the ** Washington eagle :”— 

“ This noble bird was shot in New Canaan, 
in il, 1821, and was sent to me in Strat- 
ford by J. Silliman. He soon recovered from 
his wound, and became perfectly domestica- 
ted. I kept him awhile confined, but soon 
found it unnecessary, because, if he left my 
premises, he would return to the stand at 
night. I have known him to eat fourteen 
birds, (mostly Muscicapa tyrannus, or king 
bird,) and then he was satisfied for a week. 
He appeared to prefer this mode of living, and 
paid no attention to a daily supply. He, how- 
ever, in the course of the summer, became so 
mischievous among the young ducks of my 
neighbours, that I was compelled to kill him. 
A single anecdote of his conduct may not be 
uninteresting. While he had possession of 
my front yard, occupying the centre as his 
stand, (the walks making a semi-circle to the 
door,) he would remain perfectly quiet if well 
dressed persons entered ; but if a person with 
tattered garments, or such persons as were not 
accustomed to come in at the front door, enter- 
ed the yard, it was actually dangerous for 
them, and they could only escape the tremen- 
dous grasp of his talons by running with their 
full strength, and shutting the gate afier them. 
Facts of this kind often occurred ; and I was 
occasionally compelled to release from his 
grasp such individuals as he had taken cap- 
tive. With one claw in the sward and grass, 
he would hold quietly any man with the other. 
My domestics, both male and female, often 
felt this power of his talons and grasp. He 
would not allow their passing in that yard ; 
and long acquaintance did not change his 
temper towards them. If, however, such per- 
sons passed him in the adjoining yard, to the 
door in the rear of the yard, he made no 
complaints. What renders this truly remark- 
able was, he had no training to this purpose 
while in my possession, and was wild when I 
received him. 


chief of this once noble race. May pros- 
perity and happiness attend this remnant of 
red men, who have for so many years dwelt 
in peace and amity with the citizens of our 
state. 



























An Intelligent Dog.-—A person of the name 
of John James, residing at Little Eccleston 
Hall, near Poulton-le-Fylde, a few days ago, 
went on his ordinary business to Lancaster, 
accompanied by a shepherd’s dog, kept by 
him. After his arrival, he had occasion to 
write to his family at home. He accordingly 
indited a letter, and gave it to the dog, de- 
siring him to “ ga bis wa back,” and carry it 
safe ; which the dog did, performing his mas- 
ter’s wish in three hours. The distance was 
twenty miles.— Preston Chronicle. 


No man has a right to what is set before 
him at a table, without being thankful for it, 
and that for this simple and obvious reason— 
no man can bring into existence one grain of 
wheat, or one drop of water. Harrison. 
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The members of our religious Society— 
every friend of the slave in this land, ought 
continually, and with the most vigilant jeal- 
ousy, to be on the watch in regard to every 
indication or movement towards the extension 
of the abominable sin of slavery, and the for- 
mation of new slave states, more especially 
as respects Texas. A letter from the London 
correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, possesses an interest in this rela- 
tion which deserves attention. Our space ad- 
mits only of a part :-— 

“ You are already aware of the anxiety dis- 
played by the anti-slavery socities in this 
country for the abolition of slavery in Texas. 
I now beg to ask your especial attention to the 
form which this anxiety has taken, and to the 
eventual intentions of the parties who enter- 
tain it. 

* lt is the wish of these anti-slavery gentle- 
men to raise a sufficient sum of money for the 
purchase, with a view to emancipation, of the 
entire slave population of Texas. There ex- 
ists in that country a small party favourable 
to this scheme. Through them it is intended 
to make the following proposition to the Texan 
government: That a sufficient sum of money 


The Last of the Indians.—The Ohio States- 
man of the 18th ult. says :— 

The Wyandotts, the last tribe of Indians in 
Ohio, have departed for their new home West 
. dau Sse ecincigal* chide shall be raised in this country to remunerate 
visited our city, to bid farewell to the gover- the slave owners of Texas fot their property 
nor, and through him, to the people of Ohio. | '® the slaves. ‘I'his money to be given to the 
Jacquis, the bead chief, delivered a beautiful| Texan government in exchange for public 
address, which was interpreted by William lands at a fair price, on condition that the 
Walker, Esq. The governor replied, and | government do abolish slavery throughout 
assured them of the good feeling of the people their whole territory, and apply the money to 
of Ohio towards their brethren, and wished | the payment of the slave owners. 
them happiness and prosperity in their new} Here follows a paragraph which we omit, 
home. ‘The speeches will be published in ajin which the writer, evidently no friend of 
few days. The scene was very interesting, | abolition, introduces some speculative notions 


movement the “ direct aid” of their influence. 
He then proceeds :-— 


** Will it not be worth the consideration of 
our northern statesmen, whether Texas had 
not better be received into the Union,—sla- 
very and all,—allowing that institution to take 
its chance of eventual abolition, than to per- 
mit the occurrence of such a state of things, 
as now seems likely to come to pass? 

“IT have thrown these observations and 
suggestions (relative to this last subject) very 
crudely and hastily together, on the strength 
of information which | have just received, and 
of the — of which you need enter- 
tain no doubt. ou will, 1 am sure, agree 
with me in thinking the subject itself, and 
these late developments in regard to it, of 
high importance, and some matters of minor 
consideration upon which I had intended to 
offer a few remarks, must give place till my 
next. I remain, yours, very respectfully, 


“A Yankee 1n Lonpon.” 


From the British Friend, published at Glas. 
gow, of Fifth month 31st, we take the follow- 
ing :— 


Dublin Yearly Meeting began on the Ist 
of the present month, and held about the usual 
number of sittings. Friends were favoured, 
we understand, to conduct the business that 
came before them in much harmony ; and it 
is hoped the solemnity was a season of bene- 
fit, in the best sense, to more than a few. 

Epistles were received from the London 
Yearly Meeting of last year, and from all the 
Yearly Meetings in America, except Vir- 
gipia. 

A testimony was brought in from Munster 
Quarterly Meeting, respecting our late dear 
friend, Sarah Grubb, the reading of which pro- 
duced a very solemn eflect on the minds of 
Friends. 

In 1841, this Yearly Meeting directed its 
committee to petition the Legislature for the 
abolition of capital punishments. In 1842, 
the committee reported that no suitable oppor- 
tunity of doing so had offered ; and the subject 
was again remitted to its care. This year, it 

aid before the meeting a form of petition 
to both Houses of Parliament, which was 
adopted and signed by the meeting generally. 


NOTICE. 


GEORGE F. READ proposes to opén a Boarding- 
School for Boys at No.1] Buffum street, North Salem, 
Mass., where in addition to the useful branches of an 
English education, will be taught the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, &c., languages. 

Terms.—For boaéd and tuition, thirty dollars per 
term, of 12 weeks, payable in advance. first term 
will commence on the 18th of the Ninth mo. next. As 
but.a limited number of scholars can be admitted, appli- 
cation must be made previous to entrance. Those wish- 
ing to enfer at the commencement of the term will 
please apply as early as the 18th of the Eighth mo. next. 

Address (post paid) George F. Read, Salem, Mass. 
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